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DECIMALISATION OF THE BRITISH CURRENCY. 
(Read 11th September, 1917.) 


In a decimal notation every figure represents ten times as much 
as the one standing to the right of it. In a decimal currency the 
coins should progress in a like manner, thus: £1, £0°1, £0°01, £0001. 


Existing “decimal” currencies. 

The so-called decimal currencies at present existing are none of 
them made up in that way. They are in the main binary systems. 
Nearly every coin is twice the value of the one next below (not ten 
times). Payments made in coins of these systems are, however, 
recorded in decimals and decimal fractions of one of the coins. The 
systems of account are therefore decimal, while the actual currencies 
are not. 


The following is a list of the coins in use in the countries com- 
posing the “Latin” Monetary Union (France, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Greece), Germany, United States, Russia, and Japan, 
all of which countries have that system of currency commonly spoken 
of as decimal. It will he seen that there is no single instance of a 
coin which is ten times as valuable as the one next below it, as 
there should be in every case if the currency were as truly decimal 
as is the method of recording amounts :— 


LATIN MONETARY UNION (ALSO SPAIN). 


Ratio. 
Bronze api s Centime aus 
2 Centimes 2 
Oo ai a? 2} 
10 3 2 
Silver ... ose ay 20 33 i 2 
borm 24 
FRANC 2 
2 Francs 2 
Gold ... Ste ie 5 Aine 2 
10 {10 & 
20 l 1 2 
50 A > i 24 
100 3 i; 2 
UNITED STATES. 
Ratio 
Bronze ee ae Cent 5 eee 
Nickel Ae so 5 Cents ... Se éo we ove 5* 
Silver Sie ae Dime (10 cents) ... 2 
Quarter (25 cents) 24 
Half (50 cents) ... 2 
DOLLAR ees 2 
“Geli tla te 2k Dollars. __ 24 
5 * 2 
10 i. 24 
20 a 2 


* In the United States Mint Report for 1916, page 8, the Director calls attention to the 
want of a 24 cent piece. Many articles are sold at 5 cents because there is no other small 
coin but the one cent piece. 


Bronze 


Nickel 


Silver 


Gold 


Silver’... 


Gold 


Copper 


Nickel 


Silver ... 


Gold 


Coins proceeding by decimal gradations would 

A British currency consisting of four coins only— 

€1-000 (£1) 
-100 (2s.) 

-010 (2-4d.) 

-001 ( -24d.) 


In all the countries just mentioned, although 


Gold: 
Silver: 


Bronze: 


would be intolerable. 
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GERMANY. 


Pfennig 
2 Pfennige 


5 
10 
50 


” 


MARK 


A 
= 


> 
ROUBLE 


5 


7} 


10 
15 


Sovereign 


Marks 
3) 
39) 


3) 
39 


RUSSIA. 


Kopecks 


Roubles 
73 
3 
33 


JAPAN. 


Rin 
Sen 


Ratio. 


bo: 


we 


bob 


bo bo bo ot 


to 


bob: 


Ratio. 


bbe e pb: 
Beef 


Set et on 
to ssj to 


Ratio. 


be inconvenient. 


in each case the unit of value is smaller than the pound sterling, an 


actual decimal currency has not been attempted. 


The value of the 


coins in every instance, except that of Russia, progresses by halves, 
quarters, or fifths of the next higher figure of the notation used for 


accounts. 


The chief advantage of these systems is the method of account- 
ing, by which fractions of the unit are recorded in the same notation 
as whole numbers, and arithmetical calculations thus simplified. 
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The decimal system of recording values appears to be most 
convenient when used in conjunction with the metrie system of 
weights and measures. The two naturally go together, and in view 
of the widespread use of both systems, there is some ground for 
considering that it would be wise for Great Britain to adopt them. 
The change, however, would not be entirely advantageous. 


Metric System. 

The weakness of the metric system of weights and measures is 
that, while it accords with the decimal notation used for numbers, 
it does not accord with the natural way in which men always have 
divided, and always will divide, measure, and weigh the articles 
they have to deal with. No man who has to divide any article into 
small portions would ever naturally think of cutting it into fifths 
or tenths. Indeed he would find it a difficult ‘thing to do. He 
would instinetively divide into halves, and then each half again into 
halves, obtaining quarters, eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, ete. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is a fundamental difficulty 
due to the faet that the natural way to count (based originally on 
counting by the fingers) is by tens, and the natural way to divide 
is into fourths, eighths, ete. If men had been furnished with four 
fingers instead of five, then perhaps counting would have been done 
by eights, and the difficulty which has now to be dealt with would 
never have arisen. 

It is obviously impossible to abandon the decimal method of 
counting. The only questions to be settled are what are the best 
ways of reckoning weights, measures, and values. British weights 
and measures are somewhat complicated, although in the main they 
are more suitable for dealing with division into fourths, eighths, 
ete., than is the metric system. That system has, however, already 
been so widely adopted that the only practical choice seems to be 
between it and the existing tables. Advocates of the compulsory 
introduction of the metrie system are apt to minimise the trouble 
and expense which it would involve. The trade of the British Em- 
pire and of the United States would be disturked for a long time, 
and loss, running possibly into millions of pounds, would be in- 
curred in order to arrive at uniformity with the methods employed 
by nations which have not as much trade as these two great English- 
speaking countries. 

Referring to the proposed compulsory use of the metric system 
the “Engineering and Mining Journal” of New York speaks of it 
as a threatened calamity of the first order. It adds that it would 
lead to changes of the thousands of standards of materials and all 
sorts of units upon which American industry is based. Manufac- 
turers would be confronted by the necessity of changing gauges, 
patterns, ete., at costs running to 1,000,000 dollars even in individual 
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cases. Engineers would lose the old factors and data of work, 
materials, costs, ete., which from long experience have accumulated 
in their minds. An American Institute of Weights and Measures 
has been formed, the objects of which are the following: “The 
maintenance and improvement of our present (English) system of 
weights and measures, for the good of our commerce and industry 
and the well-being of our country. The education of the people 
with respect to the importance of our weights and measures, through 
the dissemination of correct information with respect to them, and 
to the danger inherent to changes to our basic standards of measure- 
ment. The improvement of old and the development of additional 
standards as they may be needed by reason of new conditions in 
commerce, industry, science, and engineering. The promotion of 
wise legislation for the conservation of our basic (English) units 
of weights and measures, and opposition to hasty and ill-considered 
legislation involving changes from our fundamental (English) 
standards.” * 


Drawbacks to decimal fractions. 

It will be found that persons using decimal weights and mea- 
sures constantly resort to little devices by which they get away from 
the use of fractions. When the metre is used by engineers for 
measuring machinery, a length of, say, 2-385 metres is nearly 
always recorded as 2385 mm., although the millimetre can hardly 
be considered a suitable unit for such a measurement. In the 
bullion trade, and in the Mints, pure gold or silver is represented 
by unity, but the clumsiness of speaking of all metal below purity 
as -555, -916, -650, ete., etc., is such that in practice pure gold is 
called 1000 and standard gold 916-6, and thus this decimal system 
of recording fineness is mostly referred to as the millesimal system. 
Superior as this system undoubtedly is to the old seale of carats 
and grains, it is unfortunate that when used to indicate the fineness 
of standard gold, it exemplifies the most serious drawback to the 
use of decimals, viz., the recurring fraction. Standard gold con- 
tains eleven twelfths of pure metal. Under the old system it was 


‘shown as 22 carat (i.e. 22/24ths). This was a simple, accurate, 
and easily understood statement. By the decimal system it is 


recorded as 916, which does not convey such a clear idea, and is 
not quite accurate. Moreover, when used in calculation this recur- 
ring fraction involves more work, and yet can never give completely 
accurate results. 


In calculations in which the figure representing the fineness of 
standard gold is concerned, time is saved and accuracy attained by 
abandoning the use of the incomplete decimal fraction in favour 
of the accurate vulgar fraction. If, for instance, it is required to 


a a a a a a 


*« Engineering,” London, 16th March, 1917, page 248. 
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find out how many ounces of sovereigns would be equivalent to 
9189-95 ounces of fine gold, the result is promptly and correctly 
attained by adding one-eleventh to the weight, thus: 


9189 -95—fine gold 
835-45 
10025-40—-standard gold 
The figure 835-45 would also represent the weight of the alloy- 

ing metal which would be present in a mass of 10,025-40 ounces of 
sovereigns. To a person knowing only that standard gold was -916 
fine, and not realising that that figure was the equivalent of 11/12ths 
(as he probably would not if decimals were universally employed), 
the calculation would be 9189-95 —— -916. Before division by -916 
was begun it would be necessary to decide at what point the last 6 
should be taken as 7. Taking it as -916667 the result would be 
10,025-39 +, a figure which is not quite accurate. In every in- 
stance of a recurring decimal fraction lack of accuracy is unavoid- 
able. 


The advocates of the universal use of decimals usually pass 
lightly over the fact that simple fractions such as thirds, sixths, 
sevenths, and twelfths cannot be accurately expressed. The words 
one seventh convey a clear and simple idea, but the row of figures 
-142857 repeating does not. The main advantage of decimal frac- 
tions is the reduction of quantities to a common denominator; 
simplifying calculations. The main advantage of vulgar fractions 
is the facility they offer for reduction to lowest terms, and therefore 
to terms most easy to comprehend. 


The drawbacks to the metric system are obvious, and cannot 
be overcome. Its advantages, however, are also great. Whether 
its use should be enforced in British dominions is a matter that 
should not be settled without very wide investigation into its prob- 
able effects. If it should be adopted it would be desirable to intro- 
duce a decimal currency as well. British weights and measures are 
not inconvenient in themselves, or, at any rate, their intrinsic draw- 
backs are not more obvious than those of the metric system, which 
necessitates the division of objects into the inconvenient fractions, 
fifths and tenths, and does not provide for dealing with other frac- 
tions the use of which cannot always be avoided, viz. thirds, sixths, 
sevenths, and twelfths. 

It may, however, be found desirable, as in the cases of the 
United States and Canada, to use a decimal money of account while 
leaving the weights and measures as they are. 


Should it be decided to adopt a decimal money of account, it 
will be necessary to settle which of the various possible methods is 
the one which has the most to recommend it. 
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Pound and Mil. 


If the pound be taken as the unit of account, it will be necessary 
to alter the names of the coins below the value of a shilling, dividing 
that coin into 50 mils (instead of 48 farthings), and introducing a 
new penny of five of these smaller farthings (mils) instead of four. 
The present penny could not be retained, as it would have to be 
shown in accounts as £0-00416, an entry so clumsy as to be out of 
the question. 


: ve ; 
The scale of this pound and mil scheme would be as follows :— 


Entries in 


Coins. Accounts. 
ô 

Gold ... Sovereign ... ower MLA O00, mils): iia wis ia 1:000 
Half-sovereign CD00” E T Ts vai -500 

Silver .. Five Shillings 200. E, -250 
Half-crown ume d2 5) °125 

Florin eae im 4. 100 p) * 100 

Shilling awe. 60 ) ae 050 

25-Mils (= the old sixpence) . TA -025 

124% ,, (= the old threepence) —... *0125 

20) 55 (= 2:4 pence) awe sks -010 

BORO y 5D p gee a» (= L+2 penny) šas szé «05 
2$ y as See 12 halfpenny ... "C025 

Mil (= -96of the old f: urthing .. -OOL 


The only coins which would be changed in actual value would 
be the penny, halfpenny and farthing, which would be replaced by 
the new pany (5 mils) of the value of 115d., and the new half- 
penny (21% mils) of the value of three-fifths of a penny, and the 
new farthing equal to *96 of the old one. The ten mil piece would 
in time probably take the place of the threepence. So far as the 
coins are concerned, therefore, this scheme could be introduced with 
but little interference with the existing state of things. Accounting, 
however, would present difficulties. A system by which the familiar 
sum of 3d. had to be shown as £0-0125, and a (new) penny as 
£0-005, would be inconvenient to all, and incomprehensible to many. 
It is one which it is safe to say the British publie would not be 
likely to accept. 


Florin and Cent. 

To avoid the difficulty of recording all amounts less than £1 
by means of decimal fractions, it has often been suggested that the 
florin, itself the tenth of a pound, should be adopted as the money 
of account. This would have the advantage that the figures in the 
tens and hundreds columns of integers would stand for units and 
tens of pounds. By leaving a space between the column for the 
units and tens, the figures representing pounds would stand out 
clearly, and there would practically be three divisions showing 
pounds, florins, and cents (2%5d.) in place of the three now used 
for £ s.d. It would, however, probably be more confusing to have 
figures in what used to be the shillings column standing for florins, 
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and those in the old pence column for 275d., than to adopt a more 
completely unfamiliar-looking system. 

The outstanding objection to the florin and cent scheme is that 
people would have to set about learning to think of values in un- 
familiar terms. This is not an easy matter. I have been assured 
by Americans in England that until they have mentally converted 
our prices into equivalents in dollars it is difficult for them to feel 
sure as to what they really mean. Similarly British people are 
vague in their apprehension of the value of prices in franes, dollars, 
or other foreign units. They instinctively proceed to convert them 
into equivalents in the familiar sterling terms in order to make no 
mistake. With the majority of men the apprehension of values is 
indissolubly bound up with the terms of the unit familiar to them 
in childhood and youth. If therefore the change to a decimal nota- 
tion can be attained without the introduction of an unfamiliar unit, 
much will have been gained. 


The scale of the florin and cent scheme would be as follows :— 


_. Entries in 
Coins. Accounts. 
Florins. 
Gold s.. Sovereign ... het hee = P ate Sere 10-00 
Half-sovereign eee. ewe op ae ae sos 5-00 
Silver a> Florin oe ... (Of 100 cents) yA aoe 1-0 
Shilling TA ... (Of 50 cents) cae >F -50 
25 cents... ... (= the old sixpence) ae *25 
QO, = 4:8 of the old pence) ... +20 
10 ,, (= 2-4 2 s Due 10 
Bronze «ges Di asd cae mor eZ n "ANE, has -05 
ras ne 2 = 88.) S a RE -04 
2 3 wee tee (= -48 ” ” Mee -02 
Cent (= =26 j ae ae ‘OL 


It will be seen that, as in the case of the pound and mil, there 
would be a coin of the value of 145 of a penny of the existing 
currency, but by the interpolation of a coin of four cents a nearer 
approximation to the value of the old penny could be obtained, 
viz. -96d. The sixpence would have to bear a new name—25 cents— 
while the six coins below the sixpence would bear unfamiliar 
names and also be of new values. This would necessitate altera- 
tions in the prices of all small articles, and result in considerable 
inconvenience and possible loss, particularly to those least able 
to bear it. 


Shilling and Cent. 

The sovereign has now been in use for a hundred years, and 
has obtained such a stable position in public regard that it would 
be unwise either to do away with it or alter it in any way. It 
could, however, be retained as the standard of value and the chief 
medium of exchange, without also being used as the money of 
account. Even at the present time, in the case of sums under £5, 
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business men have a habit of speaking and accounting in shillings 
instead of pounds. Prices are quoted as 30s., 55s., 66s., ete., instead 
of £1 10s., £2 15s., and £3 6s., ete. It would not be so very difficult 
to extend this existing system, and to record all values in shillings 
and decimals of a shilling, This would not be convenient for 
dealing with large sums. It is not, however, possible to select a 
untt equally suited for recording small as well as large amounts. 
The experience of other countries seems to show that it is more 
important to consider the convenience of the whole of the people 
who must always be conducting small transactions, rather than those 
few who, in addition to their personal retail dealings, have also to 
do with large sums in the prosecution of their trade or profession. 


The unit of account in France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
reece, and Spain is equal in value to 9-52 pence, in Germany to 
11-47d., in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark to 13-215d., in Holland 
to 19.82d., and in Austria-Hungary to 10d. 


The extension of the shilling from the position of an occasional 
unit of account to that of a universal one would place Great Britain 
more into line with Continental countries, and it would impose no 
heavier burden on persons dealing with large amounts than is at 
present borne in other important countries. All values would have 
to be recorded in shillings and decimal fractions of a shilling: A 
new penny, the tenth instead of the twelfth of a shilling, would 
have to be introduced, exactly as it would if the pound and mil 
system were adopted. In accounts, however, this new penny would 
appear as 0-1, instead of 0-005. The advantage is obvious. The 
first figure to the right of those standing for shillings would, as at 
present, indicate pence (that is the new pence of 145d. in value). 
The new halfpenny would be shown as 5 in the next place. As, 
however, amounts less than halfpence are but seldom required, no 
harm would be done if conservatively minded tradesmen continued 
to record halfpence by the old sign 1%. The public would thus be 
confronted with very little alteration in the appearance of accounts 
of retail transactions. 

A slight difficulty occurs regarding the names to be given to 
the new half and quarter shillings. If it were not for the fact that 
there are already two coins in circulation of precisely the same 
ralue, known as the sixpence and threepence, it would be natural 
and obvious to call them fivepence and twopence halfpenny. In 
the transition period, however, there would then be two eoins of 
the same value circulating side by side, one of which would be 
called a sixpence of the old currency, and the other a fivepence of 
the new. A simple solution of this difficulty is to divide the 
shilling into 100 cents; the new half-shilling could then be called 
50 cents, and the new quarter shilling 25 cents. The penny would 
be ten cents, and the halfpenny five cents. The chief objection to 
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this is that it would add one more to the large number of cents of 
various values already in existence. It would perhaps be better 
simply to call these pieces Halves and Quarters. The scale of the 
shilling and cent scheme would be as follows :— 


Entries in 


Coins. Accounts. 
Shillings. 
Gold .. sovereign ... ee end aie a als s 20°00 
Half-sovereign odd ae wae bia TF wee TLD. 
Silver ... Crown : E a sia gu s wat 5200 
Half-crown PN zo ee IE she se 2-50 
Florin = ee Ese es nas 2-00 
Shilling Aa wee LOK 00) Cents)... are AM 1-00 
Half Ate s. (Or 50 Cents) = Sixpence ... -50 
Quarter $5 ss: (Or-25 Cents) = Threepence... *25 
ronze ... “Ten Cents’... ... = 13 ’of the old penny use -10 
Five Cents ..« = 1 of the old halfpenny ... “05 
Cent ae ... = +96 of the farthing ite *O1 


The only coins to be altered in value would be the penny, 
half-penny, and farthing. There would be no new coins. 


A decimal money of account cannot be introduced without some 
alterations and inconvenience. The shilling and cent scheme seems 
to present the line of least resistance in this respect. The only 
hurden it would involve, that of using more figures when recording 
large amounts, would fall mainly upon those institutions and indi- 
viduals best able to bear it. A small incidental advantage would 
be that the number of figures required to represent such enormous 
amounts as those of the national debts of the countries now at war 
would be roughly the same in England as on the Continent, and 
comparison, When required, would thus be simplified. As such 
large figures do not easily convey a clear idea, a further special 
unit of 100 shillings (£5) might be introduced. This could be indi- 
‘ated simply by leaving a space between the column for tens and 
hundreds, the figures to the left of which could then be read as so 
many “fivers” or “quintans,” or whatever name might be selected 
for this special unit for large amounts. 


An ebjection has often been raised in the past both to the 
pound and mil and to the shilling and cent schemes on the ground 
that the increase in the value of the penny would cause serious loss 
to the community. At the present time, when war has caused prices 
to rise so enormously, this does not strike the mind as a very serious 
matter. If, when peace is re-established, it is found possible to 
reduce prices to a level of only one fifth more than they were hefore 
the war, then most people will be agreeably surprised. 


There is no subject upon which men’s minds are more conserva- 
tive and suspicious of change than the currency. To obtain popular 
approval, a new system, however beneficial, must involve as few 
alterations in familiar names and standards as possible. For this 
reason the three foregoing schemes, each of which takes for the 
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money of account an amount represented by a familiar existing 
coin, have a much better chance of success than any scheme in which 
a new unit of value would have to be used. 


Schemes involving alteration of the standard of value. 

The Royal Decimal Commission of 1859 reported that “a coin- 
age which necessarily involves the disturbance of the pound sterling 
would in the present state of public opinion be unadvisable and, in 
fact, impracticable.” At that time the sovereign had only been in 
existence for 42 years. It has now been the standard of value, the 
chief gold coin, and the principal money of account for 100 years. 
About 1,000 millions of these coins have been coined and issued. 
Publie objection to any interference with it would probably be 
greater now than ever, while the actual inconvenience which any 
change would cause would be more widespread than it would have 
been 58 years ago. 


Several proposals involving the abandonment of the sovereign, 
or an alteration in the amount of gold selected to bear that name, 
have been suggested. 


Gold piece of 25 francs. 

A Royal Commission sat in 1868 to consider the subject of an 
international coinage, particularly with regard to the recommenda- 
tion of a Conference held ‘at Paris which had suggested an inter- 
national coinage on the basis of— 

1. The adoption of the single gold standard. 

2. The adoption of 9/10ths as the proportion of fine gold in 
the coins. 

3. That all gold coins hereafter struck in any of the countries 
which are parties to the Convention should be either of 
the value of five franes or multiples of that sum. 

4. That a gold coin of the value of 25 francs should be struck 
by such countries as prefer it and be admitted as an 
international coin. 


The Royal Commissioners pointed out that “the reduction of 
the value of the pound” (that is to say to 19s. 10d. the value of the 
gold in a 25-frane piece) “would disturb all existing obligations 
and would cause many and serious difficulties,” and they concluded 
their report adversely to the proposal to substitute a 25-frane piece 
for the sovereign. 


Gold Dollar. 

Canada does not, and cannot, because of her proximity to the 
United States, use the British currency system, and it would be 
desirable, if possible, to adopt some plan by which both the sove- 
reign (containing 113-0016 grains of pure gold) and the dollar 
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(containing 23-22 grains of pure gold) would be able to take a 
place. In the British halfpenny and the United States cent there 
is practical identity, the halfpenny passing for -2354 of a grain. 
of pure gold and the cent for -2322 of a grain. It has been sug- 
vested that a system might be adopted beginning with the half- 
penny or cent and haying pieces of 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents, a four 
shilling piece (or dollar) of 100 cents, and a new sovereign, or five 
dollar piece, of the value of 20/6-5685d. of the present currency. 
This proposal, which has been called the Empire coinage,* would 
provide coins as follows:— 


Value in 
Coins, Value in Sterling Dollars. 
Gold was ... Sovereign .«» (10 florins) ... 20s. 6-6d. Ze 5 
Half-sovereign ... (5 florins) sce 108. (8230: eve 24 
Silver es .. Double-florin ... (2 florins) a 4s. 1-32d. 1 
Florin... ans  (200..mnilg) —.',.¢ © (2850 0-660. aed -50 cents 
Half-florin nd W0 oS OD” ee: de ea oes “2B s 
Florin... oe” ACE ee seas 6°165d. "e E VA nad 
Nickel... .. Brit. Dime as) MEO Sal 2-466d. t a 
Half-dime aa ©.: y) 1-233d. 2t 55 
Bronze ... ss Penny ... aa (2 5,4 9864d, oe 
Half-penny vee a oo 4932d. 1 es 
Farthing mae (Eh 2466d. + ie 


EN © * See London “ Economist,” 21st April, 1917, p- 701. 

This system arrives at uniformity with the American dollar by 
effecting some alteration in the value of every British coin now in 
use. It would in fact be nothing but a wholesale adoption of the 
American system disguised by calling a cent a halfpenny, a 2 cent 
piece a penny, a 50 cent piece a florin, and the dollar a double 
florin. 


If such a scheme were adopted there would be, during the 
period of change, which must last several years, two sorts of coins 
called halfpenece, pence, florins, double florins, sovereigns, and half- 
sovereigns circulating side by side, each of slightly different value. 
Confusion, and opportunity for mistakes and fraud, would arise. 
The use of the old familiar names would not alter the fact that the 
new currency would be the American currency intact, except that 
accounts would be kept in the new single florin, or half-dollar, in- 
stead of in the new double-florin, or dollar. It would be better to 
adopt the American currency en bloc, with the gold dollar as stand- 
ard of value, rather than to try to disguise it with a dressing of 
familiar British terms. 


It is most unlikely that the British people would consent to 
abolish the pound sterling, but if they were willing to do so, it 
would probably serve more useful ends for the country to enter the 
“Latin Monetary Union,” and to adopt the gold frane as the stand- 
ard of value. France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, to- 
gether with Spain, which has an identical system, have a population 
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of about 108 millions, living relatively close to Great Britain, as 
against about the same number of people living in the United States 
and Canada. 


To abandon the ancient British currency, and to set up in its 
place either the French or the American system, would be a more 
serious and far-reaching undertaking than that which was reported 
unfavourably upon by the Royal Commission of 1568, and it would 
almost certainly he vetoed by public opinion. 


Coins unsuitable for certain small payments. 

In countries employing a decimal money of account goods are 
still divided into halves and quarters. When the value is small 
it is often found that there are no coins capable of being used to 
make up the amount payable, and the purchaser has to pay slightly 
more than he should do. Frequently the vendor then tenders his 
customer some practically worthless article as compensation for the 
over-payment. In the United States, where the smallest coin is 
equal to a halfpenny, and the next above it to 2/od., there are many 
oceasions when the available coins do not adequately fulfil the office 
of a medium of exchange. The following figures show the fractions 
of a frane, and of an American dollar, which cannot be represented 
by coins in the ease of payments for halves or quarters of goods 
sold at prices below ninepence :— 


FRANCE. 


Article at on See 90 80 75 70 60 50 40 30 centimes 

Halt k E a 45 40 37°56 35 30 25 20 15 

Quarter ... cae sale 22-5 20 18:75 17-8 15 12-85 10 7:5 
UNITED STATES. 

Article at 5 TA 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 7 cents 

Halt Awe ren ben E 6:5 6 B65 6 56 8 35 

Quarter ... ~~ ‘ws 3:75 3:6 O20 «3 2:75 2b 225:2 1:75 

ENGLAND. 

Article at a 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 pence 

Halt ere eats ah 4} 4 34 3 24 2 14 L 

Quarter -aes 2 rues ey 24 2 1} 14 1 l 2 3 


Tt will be seen that the existing British coins meet the require- 
ments of every one of these cases, whereas there are six French and 
twelve American instances in which the amounts required cannot 
be made up by means of the coins which are available. 


Australian Select Committee on Coinage. 

In 1901 a Select Committee was appointed by the Australian 
Government “to inquire into the desirableness and expediency of 
the Commonwealth coining gold, silver, and copper coins, and 
adopting a decimal system of coinage.” 

In paragraph 11 of the Committee’s Report it is stated that 
the retention of the sovereign as the standard of value is the only 
basis upon which a decimal coinage proposal would find favour in 
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Great Britain, and that the adoption of that basis in the Common- 
wealth would therefore be a movement on the lines likely to be 
followed by Great Britain. The suggestion to bring the proposed 
coinage into unison with that of the United States, and thus asso- 
ciate with one of the great decimal systems already in existence, 
deserved and received attention. It was decided, however, that the 
objections outweighed the advantages. 


The Committee summarised their recommendations as fol- 
lows :— 

“1. That the Commonwealth adopt a decimal system of coinage 
and money of account. 


“9. That the basis of the currency be gold, and expressed in the 
existing British sovereign. 

‘3. That the following coins of the existing system be 
adopted :—- 


“the sovereign _ half-sovereign two-shilling piece shilling sixpence 
** 10 florins 5 florins 1 florin 4 florin 4 florin 
*“ 1,000 cents 500 cents 100 cents 50 cents 25 cents 


“4. That a new coin, of the value of 225d. of the existing 
currency, be coined in some mixed metal and made current as ten 
cents (one-tenth of a florin). 

“5. That bronze coins of the value of— 

1 1000th 1 500th 1 250th of a sovereign 

1 100th 1 50th 1 25th of a florin 
to be known as 1 cent, 2 cents, and 4 cents respectively, be coined 
to take the place of the existing bronze coinage.” 


The Committee’s decision to recommend the retention of the 
sovereign as the standard of value is clear, but they did not state 
what unit it was proposed to adopt for the decimalised money of 
account. If it was intended to have all values recorded in pounds 
and decimals of a pound, then the difficulty to which I have 
already referred would arise, namely, that the small amounts con- 
stantly used in retail trade would be represented by awkward 
decimal fractions :— 


A Shilling would be shown as ae Ace Be £0-05 

Sixpence a Ps ‘iste aoe Ae 0-025 
Threepence „ +5 ses aay aes 0-0125 
Ten cents n T nea ive 0-01 

4 cents R a ase Rae mae 0-004 
2 cents a " San ea ows 0-002 
1 cent = 33 aes Or nee 0-001 


The word cent, however, should be used for the hundredth part 
of the money of account, but the Committee proposed that name 
for the thousandth part. This would seem to indicate that it was 
their intention to recommend that accounts be kept in florins. In 
that case the decimal fractions representing small amounts would 
be reduced by one figure, and to that extent be somewhat simpler 
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to deal with, though it would still be difficult to get used to keeping 
accounts in which three adjacent columns of figures no longer stood 
for pounds, shillings and pence, but for florins (2s.), 10 cents 
(225d.), and cents (approximately farthings), and by which the 
nearest thing to the old familiar penny would have to be shown as 


0.04 of a florin. 


The Australian Government hesitated to introduce this system 
without first knowing what the British Government was likely to 
do in a similar direction, and the decimalisation of the coinage, both 
in England and Australia, has not yet been accomplished. 


Conclusion, 

It will be seen that the decimalisation of the British currency 
is not a simple matter. In the first place the decimal system itself 
is by no means a perfect one, and it is not easy to be certain that 
its undoubted advantages are not equalled by its drawbacks. 


Assuming, however, that it has been decided to adopt it, there 
are several schemes to choose from. It is almost universally ad- 
mitted that the sovereign must be retained as the standard of value, 
and also as the chief gold coin. This at once cuts out the possibility 
of complete agreement with either of the other two great currency 
systems, the American and that of the Latin Union. 


There are three main proposals as to the money of account. 
The Pound and mil, the Florin and cent, and the Shilling and cent. 
The adoption of any one of these must involve difficulty, and for a 
time at least some confusion. The question is: which system can be 
introduced with the least disturbance? 


The outstanding advantage of the Pound and mil scheme is 
that large sums would be shown in the same way as at present, but 
its unsuitability for small amounts would be a constant source of 
difficulty and annoyance. 


The Florin and cent scheme would enable pounds to be shown 
as at present by the simple device of leaving a space between the 
units and tens in the figures indicating florins. The decimal frac- 
tions representing the smaller sums would not be quite so unwieldy 
as in the former case. The necessity, however, for persons (accus- 
tomed to think of values in terms of pounds or shillings) to fa- 
miliarise themselves with a notation showing all values in florins 
and tenths and hundredths of a florin constitutes a serious, if not 
a fatal drawback to this scheme. 


The Shilling and cent scheme is by far the best for dealing 
with the small transactions of daily life, the shilling being already 
widely used as the money of account when comparatively small 
sums are dealt with. As a unit of account it would closely approxi- 
mate to those of all the principal countries of western Europe. 
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The great drawback to this scheme is that the familiar record of 
large sums in pounds would disappear, and more figures would have 
to be used for this purpose than we are now accustomed to. 


It is impossible to have a single unit of account which is equally 
convenient for both large and small sums. The decimal system, 
however, requires that only one unit of value be used. Either the 
bankers and dealers in large sums, or the small traders and the 
publie generally, must be inconvenienced. A choice must be made. 
All the countries which have hitherto adopted a decimal money of 
account have chosen a small unit. If the British Empire is to 
follow suit in the matter of recording values by a decimal notation, 
it also would be wise to follow the same course. 


Publie usage has firmly established the shilling as a unit of 
value for amounts under £5. Its extension as the unit for all values 
could therefore be brought about without much difficulty. 


When no possible course is free from some drawback it is not 
easy justly to assess the value of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the available alternatives. My own opinion is that the sovereign 
should in any case be retained as the standard of value, and that 
there is no occasion to have any other standard gold coin for the 
Empire. The half-sovereign, which has never been used for inter- 
national purposes, and is an expensive coin to manufacture and to 
maintain, should be reduced from its status of a coin of full in- 
trinsic worth to that of a token similar to the silver and bronze coins. 
I feel some doubt as to the wisdom of introducing a decimal money 
of account, but if it should be decided to do so, then the shilling 
should be the unit. Sums of less value than a shilling to be ex- 
pressed in decimal fractions of a shilling. The tenth part of a 
shilling to be called a penny. In tradesmen’s accounts there would 
be only two columns of: figures, the first showing shillings and the 
second pence and decimal fractions of a penny. In accounts repre- 
senting very large amounts hundreds of shillings (£5) could easily 
be treated as a convenient unit. The use of this special unit would 
reduce the number of symbols required to record vast sums of 
money. The coins forming the actual metallic currency would be 
those which are set out on page 24. 


